the post of Commander-in~Chief, It seems more likely that
he merely wished to draw attention to the fact that when,
or if, the Congress got round to doing anything, he wanted
a military and not a political post. Washington was never
interested, or adroit, in political manoeuvres, and he was un-
likely to have foreseen the complicated calculations that led
John Adams to have him nominated for Commander-in-
Chief. Washington may have thought that the post would
be given to the man of most military experience, which
was certainly not himself. But John Adams knew better,
The rebellion, up to this point, had been chiefly the work
of New Englanders, and Adams knew there would never be
effective Southern support for a war waged under a New
England general. Massachusetts would accept a Virginian,
since Massachusetts was already committed to the war
(the battles of Lexington and Concord were fought in
April 1775; the Commander-in-Chief was not appointed
until June); but Virginia would not return the compliment.
Also, the Commander-in-Chief had to be a rich man.
New York, quaintly enough, had instructed her delegates
that the general, in this war for man's inalienable rights,
must be a man of fortune, in order that uhe may rather
communicate lustre to his dignities than receive it, and that
his country, in his property, his kindred and connections,
may have some pledge that he will faithfully perform the
duties of his office." Lastly, in addition to being a rich man
and a Southerner, it was desirable that the general should
have had some military experience. "Washington had
commanded as many as a hundred and fifty men in action;
he had been an unofficial member of Braddock's staff;
and in boyhood he had received instruction in tactics and
swordsmanship from two old soldiers.
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Washington was forty-three when he became
mander-in-Chief; he had reached full maturity but had not
yet lost any of his physical strength or hardihood. * . *
The question of Washington's purely military capacities
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